ientists. 
merely 
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Measurement by Radio. By Frederick H. Lumley. Columbus, 

Ohio, Ohio State University, 1934. $3.00. 

This volume by the late Dr. Lumley of Ohio State Uni- 
versity is of great value to all those who are interested 
in the problem of the listener’s reaction to radio programs. 
He considers first the different methods which have been 
used to study the listening audience. These include an- 
alysis of letters, questionnaires sent by mail, personal in- 
terviews by telephone or by a house-to-house canvass, 
statistics of buying, etc. Telephone surveys proved to be 
most valuable. He found “no known relation between 
mail responses and sales, and not much evidence for a 
thoroughgoing relation between popularity of programs 
and sales.” 

An analysis of the results of the different surveys indi- 
cates that the average listener likes “music, comedy, 
dramatic programs, sports, news reports in the order 
mentioned. He prefers semiclassical and dance music to 
classical music.” The average listener uses his radio set 
about four or five hours a day, mostly in the evening, and 
least in the early afternoon. 

Dr. Lumley also summarizes the results of a number of 
studies of the psychological factors in listening. It is un- 
certain whether listeners remember what they have heard 
more or less accurately than what they read. The atti- 
tudes of listeners are affected by programs. Experiments 
have shown that listeners can “judge the temperament, 
age, occupation, and background of a radio speaker from 
the voice.” uc 


The Catholic Way in Education. By William J. McGucken. 
a Wis., The Bruce Publishing Company, 1934. 


In refreshingly frank and popular fashion Dr. 
McGucken has put into small compass the principles 
which mark off Catholic educational theory from that 
which prevails in what are regarded as the more progres- 
sive Protestant churches and in public education. The 
conflict is evident and open, the differences irreconcilable. 

On the other hand this Catholic authority finds weak 
points in our educational armor. We have held quite 
stubbornly to the dogma against transfer of training and 
are now discovering that we cannot be so nihilistic about 
transfer. Also the utilitarian definition of character 
norms—as stated, for example, in the Tenth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence—is pretty weak: to 
produce “as many values as possible for as many persons 
as possible over as long a time as possible” leaves us with 
little guidance in working with individuals. The Catholic 
formula of “conformity with man’s rational nature” is, 


to be sure, quite as vague, but the Church supplies the 
content. The frank acceptance of indoctrination and 
moral conditioning gives to the teaching of the Catholic 
Church a definiteness and clarity which others lack. Take 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, for example. The Church 
“fs not content with the mere intellectual presentation of 
this fact that the Son of God became man, born of a 
Virgin. Under her direction, her artists and sculptors 
have presented in every age this fact in glowing colors 
and moving figures so that he who runs might see. In 
her liturgy she presented a thousand different facets of 
this stupendous fact. She sang of Him, the Babe of 
Bethlehem, she dramatized anew the stirring scene so that 
even the unlettered peasant could not fail to grasp its 
meaning. .. .” 

Protestants would not be willing to pay the price in 
obedience and intellectual regimentation for such effi- 
ciency, but we have something to learn from the Catholics 
in method. F. E. J. 


Negro Americans, What Now? By James Weldon Johnson. 

New York, Viking Press, 1934. $1.25. 

In this small volume of 100 pages Mr. Johnson gives 
the wisdom of a life time of living and working on the 
problems of the Negro minority. While the book is ad- 
dressed chiefly to his fellow Negro Americans it is of 
arresting and provocative interest to all Americans who 
desire to have an intelligent point of view on this most 
important social issue. 

The Negro’s choices in his present plight are first con- 
sidered. Exodus is impossible ; physical force on the part 
of a small minority is futile ; revolution by means of com- 
munism is a visionary and improbable solution; isolation 
through enforced segregation already exists and has its 
advantages, but to approve it would inevitably lead to a 
permanent secondary status. Among the steps necessary 
to secure for Negroes the rights accorded to other groups 
in the nation Mr. Johnson advocates the correlation of 
all forces into some kind of “greater association” and the 
education of white people whose ignorance “concerning us 
constitutes one of our greatest obstacles.” 

With white competition pushing Negro workers out of 
their traditional jobs, with organized labor almost solidly 
opposed to them the economic question is the hardest one 
to answer. Two suggestions are offered: the trade unions 
must be convinced “that they cannot advance white labor 
while they leave on the outside a ready and almost unlim- 
ited supply of black labor’; and Negro workers should 
be educated in the rights of labor. 

When it comes to interracial relations Mr. Johnson is 
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a realist. “Here we are, caught in a trap of circum- 
stances, a minority in the midst of a majority numbering 
a hundred and ten millions; we have got to escape from 
the trap, and escape depends largely on our ability to com- 
mand and win the fair will, at least, and the good will, 
if possible, of that great majority.” He urges the “culti- 
vation of social and intellectual intercourse” but recog- 
nizes that the “major and more difficult problem . . . does 
not lie with the white man who disdains us and keeps us 
out of his club, but with the white man who fears us and 
keeps us out of his labor union.” 

All in all the book gives a sane and practical platform 
on which Negro and white Americans can work together 
for the ultimate solution of the race problem. K. G. 


Russia’s Iron Age. By Wiiliam Henr 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1934. 
Mr. Chamberlin, who has spent many years in Russia 

as the correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor, 
has gradually become less enthusiastic about the Soviet 
system as the years have passed. He looks back now 
“with a shade of amusement to the rhetorical articles” he 
wrote in his early years in Moscow. In this volume he 
describes the changes which have come about in Russia 
during the last five years, and explains why he lost his 
early enthusiasm. He has “the sincerest respect” for 
some of the achievements of the Revolution, particularly 
“for its spread of education among the masses, for its 
policy of absolute nondiscrimination among the races and 
nationalities of the country, for its exaltation of labor, 
for its promotion of health and recreation.” He recog- 
nizes that striking progress has been made in industriali- 
zation, and is impressed by “the obvious devotion of the 
more idealistic of the Young Communists and of the... 
former underground revolutionaries.” 

Nevertheless, he feels that “there remains a formidable 
burden of facts on the other side.” He cites here “the 
permanent and odious system of terrorism and espionage,” 
“the decimation of the intelligentsia,” “the subjection of 
the peasantry to wholesale deportations and to a ‘military 
feudal exploitation.’ ” 

Such fundamental conceptions of Communist philoso- 
phy as justification of the means by the end, capitalism a» 
“the root of all human evils,” the materialistic conception 
of history, and the dictatorship of the proletariat seem to 
him “sentimental fallacies.” He is convinced that the 
“existence or absence” of civil liberties is “as good a test 
as any of the quality of a nation’s civilization,” and that 
“democracy, with all its faults, . . . is enormously superior 
to dictatorship as a form of government, simply from the 
standpoint of the common man.” 

The long-term trends in Soviet life which seemed most 
significant at the time of writing are: “greater stabiliza- 
tion, growing nationalism, and increasing material in- 


Chamberlin. Boston, 
00. 


equality.” I, M. C. 
Strong Man Rules. By George N. Shuster. New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1934. $2.00. 


Mr. Shuster, who is managing editor of the Catholic 
weekly, The Commonweal, describes here conditions in 
Germany as he saw them in a visit of some months. The 
rise of the Nazis was due, he says, to “the real need of a 
political party which gave expression to the unsatisfied 
wants, ambitions and ideals of the German masses.” The 
communists have been treated with a brutality “which has 
no equal” except in the French and Russian revolutions, 
while the treatment of Social Democrats and other op- 
ponents, though less brutal, was “incredibly bad.” Mr. 
Shuster recognizes, however, that much of what has hap- 


pened was due to the terrific economic pressure of recent 
years in Germany. Hitler, himself, is “a man with a 
small assortment of convictions as to how the country 
should be run, unbounded confidence in himself and an 
extraordinary mastery of German party organization.” 

Of the campaign against the Jews, Mr. Shuster says 
that its “really sinister aspects are revealed only in the 
corpus of law and enactment which give practical form 
to the theory of race prejudice.” Its results for Germany 
are “the freedom allotted to popular sentiment and ha- 
tred,” and “the almost wilful repudiation of German cul- 
ture as a spiritual tradition for the continuance of which 
one can work creatively here and now.” 

The dissolution of the Center Party, as a result of the 
Concordat between the German government and the 
Vatican “inflicted upon German Catholics a well-nigh 
irreparable moral and material loss.” Within the Protest- 
ant Church Nazi efforts have brought about “chaos and 
upheaval.” Indeed, Christian Germany is “without a 
press and virtually without a pulpit.” 

Mr. Shuster sums up the situation by saying that “the 
Nazi effort inside Germany is an attempt to weld to- 
gether a German ‘people’ by force.” The results of Nazi 
efforts are “the development of a precarious psychologi- 
cal trend among the army of followers itself—a disposi- 
tion to think that after all the movement which pays 
some people so well can’t be merely idealistic . . . the for- 
mation of tremendous reservoirs of resentment, ...a 
growing feeling of helplessness and hopelessness, which 
has robbed the nation of many of its best men and would 
result in an epoch-making exodus if such a thing were 
humanly possible.” I. M. C. 


Skin Deep. 
1934. $2.00. 
Dedicating her book “to all who suffered grave in- 

juries” from dangerous cosmetics, “that the makers might 
be enriched,” Miss Phillips, a member of the staff of 
Consumers’ Research, writes an impressive and rapidly 
moving narrative of the exploitation of the consumer of 
cosmetics. Much of her material is drawn from the files 
of Consumers’ Research but acknowledgments are made 
to almost a score of technical workers in various colleges 
and universities. The book not only provides first aid for 
those who use cosmetics but is also a treatise in social 
ethics. It deals with the all too familiar facts of adver- 
tising. Furthermore, the book gives names. There is 
ms a valuable selected bibliography and a thorough 
index. 

It may be of interest to consumers and students of 
social ethics that a well-known publishing firm in New 
York, which has brought out titles by many well-known 
authors, and even books and pamphlets in adult educa- 
tion, had signed a contract for the publication of this 
work. The president of the firm, on reading the proofs, 
insisted upon changes which the author was unwilling 
to make. Thereupon arrangements were made with the 
Vanguard Press for publication. B. Y. L. 


By M. C. Phillips. New York, Vanguard Press, 


Challenge to the New Deal. Edited by Alfred M. Bingham 
and Selden Rodman. New York, Falcon Press, 1934. $2.50. 
The editors of this volume have rendered a valuable 

service in compiling a series of articles which portray the 
transition in thought that is taking place among students 
of American economic and political conditions, due to the 
breakdown of the economic system. Coming from people 
who have no vested interest to protect, the ideas expressed 
will be part of the history of a period which marks a new 
approach to American problems. 
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The question is whether the New Deal is an approach 
to the solution of present problems. Capitalism has been 
given an opportunity under the New Deal to demonstrate 
whether it can offer greater justification for its existence 
than it has in the past. It is aptly pointed out that “what- 
ever has been done to capitalism has been done by the 
capitalists themselves.” Their form of “economic plan- 
ning in order to make more profit” has stalled the ma- 
chine from which they derive their profits. Tariffs, price 
controls and artificial restriction on trade and enterprise 
have increased the public demand for a kind of planning 
“which will seek, not primarily to enhance profits, but to 
provide more and better food, clothing, houses, and recre- 
ation for everybody.” How far this can be done under 
capitalism remains for the capitalists to demonstrate. The 
new widespread awareness of the inconsistencies of capi- 
talism will not make the task of capitalists in the future 
an easy one. The assumption that distressing economic 
conditions are the outworking of inevitable natural laws 
has been exploded and the writers in this volume have 
played no small part in that process. A. E. S. 


Codes, Cartels, National Planning. By Bruno Burn. New 

York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934. $4.00. 

The author’s practical experience in cartel administra- 
tion in Germany makes him keenly aware of the possi- 
bilities of developing a new form of economic control 
under the New Deal legislation which should receive the 
attention not only of business men but of everybody in- 
terested in better administration of the economic system. 
He is convinced that the election of 1932 marked a turn- 
ing point in American economic and political philosophy. 
The depression undermined faith in rugged individualism 
and brought a demand for the supervision of business 
policies by government to end economic anarchism. How- 
ever, the New Deal does not imply abolition of capital- 
ism. Rather it is a reinterpretation of capitalism in ac- 
cordance with the needs of modern society. 

Mr. Burn believes that national planning is compatible 
with capitalism and a restrained profit economy. Although 
under his plan it would rest with business, government 
would guide and supervise it in the interest of society. 
He insists that full-hearted cooperation between govern- 
ment and business is possible and that it will result in 
“social-minded economic solidarism’” under which busi- 
ness would acquire a new sense of social responsibility. 
The objective would be “the promotion of a gradually 
rising standard of living for the community and the estab- 
lishment of a balanced national economy.” 

An analysis of the recovery legislation and the codes 
and of the organization and methods of cartels suggests 
to the author that the next step should be a coordination 
of all code groups into federations which would be repre- 
sented in a national code council, the supreme body for 
national economic planning. To the author this promises 
something far superior to national planning under fascism 
or communism, conforms with the genius of peoples who 
have had longer training in “democracy and liberty” than 
those who have resorted to fascism and communism, and 
“the self-administration of business under government 
guidance and cooperation . . . would constitute the syn- 
thesis between an overemphasis on economic self-interest 
and the dangers inherent in government ownership or 
control of business.” A. E. S. 


City and Country. By P. C. Armstrong and F. E. M. Robin- 
son. New York, Macmillan Company, 1934. $2.75, 


The thesis of this entertainingly written book, subtitled 
“A Study in Fundamental Economics,” by two Canadian 
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authors, is that the present crisis is the result of a lack 
of balance between city and country, or more specifically, 
overdeveloped urbanization, and that measures more 
sweeping than any yet proposed are necessary to get us 
out of it. The authors regard their analysis of the de- 
pression as strictly realistic and their economic program as 
free from all ethical implications. 

Urbanization took place along with the industrial ex- 
pansion of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, but due 
to the relatively greater material comforts which city life 
offered, it came to be popularly identified with progress. 
The city absorbed the younger elements of the rural popu- 
lation, leaving the older behind, with a lower per capita 
consumption but a higher production capacity due to 
mechanization. The rural population could not absorb the 
industrial products of the city except by creating huge 
debts. The war added to the debt burden and the de- 
flationary policies of the governments in the postwar years 
prevented the farmer from paying off. With the collapse 
of the speculative boom the agricultural crisis was 
inevitable. 

The solution lies in methods which will restore the bal- 
ance of country and city. There must be a back-to-the- 
land movement, and establishment of subsistence home- 
steads, accompanied by a reduction of urban wages. This 
undertaking is to be directed by our business leaders, mo- 
tivated by profit. The governments with their urban in- 
fluences have by now demonstrated their helplessness. A 
return to an unstinted laissez-faire is essential for a return 
to stability ! B. W. 


“One Hell of a Business.” By H. C. Engelbrecht. New 

York, Robert M. McBride & Co., 1934. $1.00. 

Mr. Engelbrecht, who was co-author of Merchants of 
Death, summarizes in journalistic style the results of the 
earlier Senate hearings on the munitions industry. He 
describes the sales-promotion methods used by the arma- 
ment manufacturers, as revealed in the testimony pre- 
sented, the assistance given by the War, Navy and State 
Departments to this sales-promotion, the intimate connec- 
tions between the armaments manufacturers of the world, 
and industrial warfare as another source of income for 
the armament manufacturers. He points out that 
although the export business is only a “small percentage 
of total production,” nevertheless “the intense competi- 
tion in the foreign field . . . leads to all manner of prac- 
tices which endanger good government and muddy inter- 
national relations.” He believes that nationalization of 
the industry would not be “a guarantee of peace” since 
the private arms industry is the “tool” of “militarist and 
imperialist powers.” As long as that situation continues 
“it makes little difference whether the manufacture of 
arms remains in private hands or becomes a government 
monopoly.” I. M. C. 


Population Trends in the United States. By Warren S. 
Thompson and P. K. Wheeler. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1933. $4.00. 

The Research Committee on Social Trends was ap- 
pointed by President Hoover in 1929. The committee’s 
work was not confined to preparation of the general re- 
port, but included intensive investigation in a number of 
special fields. The present volume is an elaboration of 
the findings on population trends. The subjects covered 
relate to growth and distribution of population, national 
origins, age and sex composition, marital condition, death 
and birth rates, and probable future trends. There is a 
chapter on population policy embodying the author’s sug- 
gestions for control. 
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A thorough analysis is given of the century-long migra- 
tion of population from country to city. Grave dangers 
are seen in the recent reversal of this trend. It means 
occupation of submarginal lands. If prosperity does not 
permit a resumption of the movement of surplus farm 
population to city jobs “there is danger of developing a 
large poverty-stricken population on the millions of acres 
of land which is submarginal for business farming, but 
which will permit self-sustaining farming on a low stan- 
dard of living.” 

The high rate of population growth in this country is 
now in process of being checked, due to a combination 
of factors: the declining birth rate, higher expectation of 
life, immigration quotas, and conscious control. The 
population of the United States, a careful estimate indi- 
cates, will attain its limit at 138,000,000 by 1955-60, after 
which it will decline to 129,000,000 by about 1980. If 
this materializes it will require certain readjustments, par- 
ticularly by industries which depend for their existence 
on a steadily increasing demand. But it should not be 
viewed with apprehension. 

There are many encouraging signs for population con- 
trol, numerical and geographical. Under national plan- 
ning, “the growth of cities and regions would be organ- 
ized on the basis of principles and ideals which the com- 
munity has decided are good, instead of being left to the 
haphazard play of forces in a laissez-faire social order.” 
The accomplishments of Russia in this respect are cited. 
The problem of birth control, the authors declare, should 
be clearly defined and a desirable policy worked out. 
While sterilization of unhealthy individuals is deemed of 
limited value, euthanasia is said to have a strong argu- 
ment in its favor. The military value of unlimited 
growth is in need of careful reconsideration. B. W. 


The Leisure Hours of 5,000 People. New York, National Re- 
creation Association (315 Fourth Avenue), 1934. (Paper 
bound mimeographed sheets.) $1.00. 

This is the report of a questionnaire study, supple- 
mented by interviews and conferences, conducted in 1933 
in a number of cities of various sizes, including Boston, 
Worcester, Newark and a number of smaller places. The 
results have been tabulated extensively and are given in 
great detail. Among the facts emerging are these: 

1. The ten activities reported as most frequently en- 
gaged in are the same ten reported by the largest num- 
ber of individuals. These are: reading books—non-fic- 
tion; conversation ; serious study; taking part in political, 
church or civic activities; reading at library; attending 
lectures, debates, forums; writing poems, stories, etc. ; 
taking part in parent-teacher activities ; attending evening 
school; play reading and study groups. 

2. The listing of desired activities conforms closely to 
the most frequently engaged-in activities. (This may be 
deceptive since people tend to report their desires in terms 
of things with which they are familiar.) 

3. The most common activities center about the home. 

4. Cost, and the amount of leisure time available, are 
important determining factors in the selection of leisure 
activities. 

5. Increasing age not only lessens the number of ac- 
tivities but increases interest in those centering about the 
home. 

6. With the exception of single men, desired activities 
do not diminish with age as participation does. “Married 
women have almost as many desires at 46-60 as at 21-26.” 

7. In the rank order of reported activities, 94 in all, 


those involving formal education come very near the end, 
but “serious study” is 20th, reading non-fiction books is 
9th, reading at library is 29th and attending lectures, de- 
bates and forums is 32nd. ; F. E. J. 


PAMPHLETS 
“Exploring the Times” Series. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1933. 25 cents each. 
World Depression, World Recovery. By Harry D. Gideonse, 
Collapse or Cycle? By Paul H. Douglas. 
Living With Machines. By W. F. Ogburn. 


Less Government or More? By Lewis Brownlow and 
Charles S. Ascher. 


These booklets are “designed to point the way to good 
reading and intelligent thinking on current problems.” 
They are written by authorities in their various fields, 
who present their own views and give brief discussions 
of useful books on their respective subjects. 

Holding that the main causes of the depression can be 
traced to the World War, Professor Gideonse reviews the 
industrial changes brought about by the war. He dis- 
cusses the economic tendencies of the postwar period ‘and 
stresses national self-sufficiency. Recovery, he maintains, 
will depend to a large extent on wider recognition of the 
interdependence of modern economic society. He dis- 
cusses ten books on the tariff question, war and war debts, 
and recovery. 

Dr. Douglas analyzes two opposing arguments: one 
justifying the depression as an inherent part of our busi- 
ness structure, containing the germs of recovery within 
itself ; the other which regards it as the symptom of the 
breakdown of capitalism. His own opinion is that capi- 
talism may survive for another half century at least, pro- 
vided that mass purchasing power can be raised at the 
same rate as production increases. This would necessi- 
tate a vast public works program, a managed currency 
and socialization of credit and finance. 

Professor Ogburn poses some of the problems raised 
by the machine and weighs them against the many bene- 
fits it has rendered to civilization. There can be no ques- 
tion of abolishing the machine, our concern must be with 
adaptation to it. Himself non-committal, he recommends 
books by Norman Thomas, Stuart Chase and Charles A. 
Beard, among others, to help the reader form his own 
opinion. 

Mr. Brownlow and his collaborator show that the cries 
for “less government” are usually without rational jus- 
tification. The cost of government has increased because 
the services of government have expanded. Economy 
does not consist in reducing these services, but in elimi- 
nating waste and duplication. Most of the books recom- 
mended deal with this last problem. 


Rural Work in China. National Convention of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of China, 19 Yuen Ming 
Road, Shanghai. 

_The rural work of the Y.W.C.A. among women and 
girls of China since the a 1926 is described. Four 
widely separated areas with different local conditions have 
been chosen as centers for work. Elementary and adult 
education have been carried on. By means of maps and 


photographs, illustrations are given of activities at the 
various centers. 


Note: A binder for Information Service will be sup- 


plied by this Department, price 25 cents. Please state 
whether 1934 or 1935 imprint is desired. 
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